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QUESTING WITH . 
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You may recall that pay tv has 
been under test out in Bartelsville, 
Okla, where Independent Thea- 
tres, Inc, set up a closed-circuit 
toll tv system. 

We've checked up to see how 
things are going. And the pros- 
pect isn’t too promising. Project 
started out with about 700 custo- 
mers who agreed to pay $9.50 a 
month for the service. Reportedly, 
IT has dropped about a fourth of 
these subscribers: now has a me- 
ter system with a $3.50 monthly 
minimum. 

Apparently a good many per- 
sons who said glibly they’d gladly 
shell out to get shed of commer- 
cials, feel less enthusiastic when 
it comes to paying the piper-in of 
an exclusive service. 
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Paris may produce the parfum 
to lure wolves. But Berlin has 
found it more rewarding to scare 
the daylights out of hippopotami. 
The Berlin Zoo, our scout informs 
us, has come up with a product 
that smells like a lion—or, in suf- 
ficient volume, like a whole herd 
of the ferocious felines. The stuff 
is exported to Zululand, where it 
is poured into streams from time 
to time. Hippos, looting the fields, 
get a whiff of this Essence of Leo 
and promptly take off Extensively 
Elsewhere. 





One of the plaints of the tv 
baseball fan is that, while he can 
hear the crack of the bat. he’s 
rarely able to trace the course of 
the ball. Now. a Wichita, Kansas. 
ad-man has taken steps to remedy 
that defect. His invention is a new 
league ball of pinkish-orange col- 
or (inevitably named the “Sput- 
nik”) with greatly improved visi- 
bility. It will be tested this yr in 
the Nat'l Non-Pro Baseball Tour- 
nament, and will, we are told, be 
available thru licensed manufac- 
turers for the *59 season. 
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Bernice Fitz-Gibbon, the youth- 
ful grandmother who once coined 
the phrase, “Nobody but Nobody 
Undersells Gimbels,” went out to 
Detroit the other day to tell the 
motor moguls how to get those 
surplus cars out of warehouses 
and onto highways. 

Bernice’s formula was simple: 
“Sell to women,” she counseled. 
“Convince the 10 million or more 
women who don’t drive that they 
can—and should—learn. Do this 
one simple thing, men,” she con- 
cluded, “and you’ve got it made.” 

The males took copious notes 
and presently filed out of the Ad- 
script Club, torn perhaps between 
the vision of richer commissions 
and the blood-congealing prospect 
of 10 million add’l women drivers 
threading our thorofares. 
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may we QUOTE 


[1] Premier Davin BEnN- 
GurIon, on Israel’s 1st 10 yrs: 
“I would say this to the Jews 
everywhere, and to the rest 
of the world: We have no 
reason to regret what has been 
done in these 10 yrs, and we may 
be hopeful in the next 10 that even 
more will be done.” . . . [2] Harowp 
E Strassen, retiring as a presidential 
adviser: “The most important thing 
now is that there should be a sum- 
mit conference, and the sooner the 
better.” . . . [3] DEAN ACHESON, one- 
time U S Sec’y of State: “From the 
point of view of the West, this is 
not a good time to negotiate. The 
contrary is, of course, true for the 
Russians.” . . [4] Rep CLARENCE 
Cannon (D-Mo) chmn, House Ap- 
propriations Committee; seeking 
100 atomic-powered, missile-firing 
submarines: “We are caught in the 
fastest armament race of all time 
with little more than a niblick and 
a fleet of white elephants. Ameri- 
ca is today in the greatest danger 
since Valley Forge.” . [5] Dr 
WERNHER VON BRAUN, chief of Army 
rocket experts: “Pres Eisenhower’s 
‘open skies’ proposal for internat’l 
disarmament has been rendered a 
purely academic problem, since a 
fact-reporting, world-circling satel- 
lite is imminent.” ... [6] ALExaNn- 
DER G Korot, Mass Inst of Technol- 
ogy, an expert on Soviet education: 
“The next crucial decade in the 
cold war must be fought, essential- 
ly, with the brains we now have. 
It is clear that changes in educa- 
tion may take yrs to have their 
effect.” . . . [7] Frep OELSSNER, re- 
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you on that? 
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cently relieved of 
his duties with the 
E German Politburo, 
asserting that E Eu- 
ropean captive-state 
economy faces “total 
collapse” by ’60: “The E German 
population is no longer behind the 
(communist) party. The people are 
pessimistic about the country’s eco- 
nomic future. We have already 
been promised an end to food ra- 
tioning 5 or 6 times. By the 7th or 
8th time, no one will listen.” ... 
[8] Pope Prius XII, in a pre-Lenten 
address to Roman priests: “Spirit- 
ual apathy threatens to turn Rome 
into a mediocre, inglorious, nearly- 
pagan city.” ... [9] Rev Wm B 
O’BrIEN, in a Lenten sermon de- 
livered at St Patrick’s Cathedral, 
N Y C: “When Christianity surren- 
ders her passion for the heroic, her 
thirst for the daring, she will have 
renounced her very soul. Of these 
crimson threads, her Master’s robe 
was woven.” ... [10] Dr CuHas T 
Leser, Chmn, Bd of For’gn Missions 
of Presbyterian Church in U S A, 
addressing a convention of Presby- 
terian Men: “Because God Al- 
mighty is not small, we must dare 
to be tall.”. . . [11] Rosey E Fret- 
WELL, principal, Keokuk (Ia) High 
School, addressing conf of Nat'l 
Ass’n of Secondary School Princi- 
pals: “We shouldn’t expect kids to 
believe something we don’t practice. 
You don’t fool kids very long.” 
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moving, finger 


Pres Ejisenhower’s blue bird of 
happiness, scheduled to make an 
appearance with the Ides of March 
may, in theatrical parlance, turn 
out to be a turkey. The much- 
hoped-for upturn in business sim- 
ply is not going to materialize at 
that early date. And the news is 
likely to be worse before it is better. 

Accept this as a realistic rather 
than a pessimistic appraisal. Keep 
in mind that major parties are con- 
tending for the headlines. Make al- 
lowances. Republicans emphasize 
prospect of early revival. Democrats 
hope to find their glory in gloom. 
If they can build up a public clam- 
or for remedial measures—which a 
Democratic Congress can presently 
enact—this will be so much good 
grist for the political mills this fall. 
Thus if business improves Demo- 
crats can automatically take some 
measure of credit. If trade contin- 
ues to lag the onus will fall heavily 
on Republicans. 

How serious the recession? Hard 
to say because it is what economists 


call a mixed movement. Some lines 
holding up well, others sagging 
rather badly; some areas more ad- 
versely affected than others. 

Some things to keep in mind on 
unemployment statistics; They are 
reported tardily. (Feb figures out 
about Mar 15 certainly will show 
more than 5 million unemployed. 
Mar should show some improve- 
ment as outdoor workers ret’n to 
jobs, but this will not greatly aid 
industrial areas where situation is 
becoming acute.) Remember, too, 
that statistics do not tell the com- 
plete story. They reflect only the 
jobless who register for reemploy- 
ment. Many persons (housewives, 
the aged, infirm, etc) simply re- 
tire to inactivity when jobs give 
out; are not officially recorded as 
unemployed. Then, too, there is the 
point that worker whose hrs have 
been cut still ranks as “employed” 
tho his take-home pay is reduced. 

What can be done? Despite all 
the talk not a great deal can be 
done at the moment. But the tide 
will turn in a matter of months. 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACTION—1 

A young lad rushed breathlessly 
up to the train platform, just in 
time to see the last car pull away. 

A man standing nearby, observ- 
ing the incident, smiled sympathe- 
tically at the boy. “I guess you did 
not run fast enough,” he said. 

“Oh, yes I did,” the boy respond- 
ed, courteously but firmly. “I just 
didn’t start soon enough.”—Dr A B 
MACHLIN, Exec Director, American 
Ass’n for Jewish Evangelism, 
quoted in Moody Monthly. 


AGE—2 

If it is sensible for the child to 
make an effort to learn how to be 
an adult, then it is essential for the 
adult to learn how to be aged.—Dr 
Epw STIEGLITZ. 


BEHAVIOR—3 

We make machines which act 
like men, and produce men who act 
like machines. The danger of the 
19th century was that we might be- 
come slaves; and the danger of the 
20th century is not that we become 
slaves, but that we become robots. 
—FricH Fromm, prof of Psychoan- 
alysis, Univ of Mexico, in lecture at 
Harvard Medical School. 


Efficiency without ideals is brut- 
al. Ideals without efficiency are fu- 
tile—Personnel Administration. 





BROTHERHOOD—4 

A preacher called at the home of 
a very poor family that lived in a 
dilapidated shack. When he came 
out, he found one of the family’s 
two sons admiring his new car, so 
the minister explained that he had 
rec’d it as a gift from his brother. 
Now, most lads would say, “I wish 
I had a brother like that.” 

But this one said, “Mister, I wish 
I could be a brother like that.” — 
OrEN ARNOLD, “Family Man,” Pres- 
byterian Life, 2-8-’58. 


BUSINESS—5 

A young fellow soon loses his job 
when he does it too well—he gets 
promoted to a better one. — P-K 
Sideliner, hm, Peter Kuntz Co. 


CHILD—Training—6 

I say frankly that above all I 
would rear children who have zest 
for for life, who will see the world 
as interesting, dramatic and good. 
—LESLIE HoHMAN, Argonaut. 


CHURCH—Attendance—7 

“When we come to church,” my 
mother used to tell us, “we try to 
forget time and learn what the 
centuries say to the hrs.” — OREN 
ARNOLD, “Family Man,” Presbyter- 
ian Life, 2-8-’58. 
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washington 
@eeeeeeeoooooooooee ——— 
By Les & Liz ‘ 
Carpenter : 

Newshens covering White House 
social functions have been admon- 
ished by Mrs. Mamie Eisenhower’s 
sec’y, Mrs Mary Jane McCaffree, 
never to mention the menu of offi- 
cial dinners; Mrs Eisenhower some- 
times likes to serve the same items 
at 2 successive dinners. 

When suburban matron Mrs R 
Baker Mott left home the other 
day, she told her 14-yr-old daugh- 
ter, “I’m going to the league.” 

Inquired daughter Jane: “Animal 
or Junior?” 





The large volume of newspaper 
space given to fast-developing mis- 
sile news apparently confused 2 in- 
ebriated Washington sightseers re- 
cently. As they passed the Wash- 
ington Monument, a small fire in 
the elevator sent billows of smoke 
out the Monument door. One lean- 
ed to the other: “I'll give you 8 to 
5,” he said, “it won’t take off!” 

Rob’t Kennedy, chief counsel for 
Senate labor rackets probe, rep’ts 
that a Tenn union with a habit of 
dynamiting trucks of non-union 
drivers listed its dynamite pur- 
chases as “organizational expenses.” 
. . . State Dep’t telephone directory 
lists men in charge of lobbying 
State Dep’t legislation thru Cong- 
ress as “legislative management 


officers.” 
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COMMITTEES—8 

Every time I try to find the Sec’y 
of the Air Force, or someone with 
whom I have business in Washing- 
ton, he is testifying at some Con- 
gressional committee. If he isn’t 
testifying, he is preparing to testify, 
or cleaning up what he said the 
last time—J H KINDELBERGER, chmn, 
North American Aviation. 


COST-OF-LIVING—9 

America unquestionably has the 
highest standard of living in the 
world—too bad we can’t afford it. 
—Wildrooter, hm, Wildroot Co, Inc. 


DEFENSE—10 

The greatest danger to our peace 
and security today is not Sputnik 
or other scientific achievements of 
the Russians at this date, but ra- 
ther the assumption that another 
$2 billion added to military defense 
will put us out in front.—Editorial, 
Nation’s Schools. 


EDUCATION—11 

The American college is some- 
times an enigma to educators from 
other lands. Not so many yrs ago 
it was at the top of the educational 
ladder, but with the addition of 
graduate and professional schools 
and with the influx of students it 
has slowly descended. The bache- 
lor’s degree, once a mark of educa- 
tional accomplishment, is perhaps 
today a symbol of social accept- 
ability—Marc A LaFRAMBOISE, Univ 
of Detroit, “The College Mathe- 
matics Teacher,” School Science 
and Mathematics, 2-’58. 


In education, the closeness of 
students to a good and great man 
or woman is the finest we can offer 
our children. — Seymour Sr Joun, 
“Hard Education or Soft?” Vogue, 
1-15-’58. 
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Vance Packard’s book, The Hid- 
den Persuaders, has now been pub- 
lished in an English edition (Long- 
mans, Green) and our British cou- 
sins, on the whole, find this study 
of motivational research more a- 
musing than alarming. A rather 
gen’l feeling is that “Dr Dichter 
and his fellow depth delvers have 
taken Madison Avenue for a ride on 
a streetcar named desire.” 

Geoffrey Gorer, writing in The 
Listener, an organ of British Broad- 
casting Co, observes: “Mr Packard’s 
examples make it obvious that the 
‘science’ that is said to be behind 
motivation research is on the same 
level as the ‘science’ which puts 
wonder ingredients in toothpastes 
and breakfast cereals.” 


“ ” 


Tin Pan Alley, following its usual 
custom of latching onto best-selling 
book titles for popular songs, has 
doubled up on By Love Possessed. 
Currently there are 2 songs bearing 
that title, issued by different pub- 
lishers and featuring different re- 
cording artists. 


“ ” 


In his book, The American Econ- 
omy (McGraw-Hill) Alvin Hansen. 
the Harvard economist, steps 
slightly out of his prescribed path to 
deliver a brief lecture on aesthetic 
values: “Until we have eliminated 
the ugliness of our great cities,” he 
writes, “we cannot claim to have 
reached as a nation a truly high 
standard of living. America is long 





When Sean O’Casey was in- 
vited to spend a morning in a 
store window autographing 
copies of his book, The Green 
Crow, he responded: “I don’t 
see why I have to sell the book 
as well as write it.” — Theatre 
Arts. 


ee. 
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on wealth, but short on apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful. We have 
still to learn how to live.” 


“ ” 


Last summer Russia opened her 
border to motorists. They are now 
permitted to cross the frontier at 
Brest-Litovsk and drive to Moscow. 
Two representatives of the Royal 
Automobile Club—Maj H F Stanley 
and P G M Gregory—were among 
the lst to make the trip. The R A 
C, in London, has just published 
an acc’t of their journey (To Rus- 
sia and Back) in a shilling pamph- 
let. Conclusion: “If a holiday is re- 
quired during which the tourist can 
relax and rest in comfort, it would 
not be our advice to travel to Mos- 
cow.” But the trip can yield “im- 
mense interest” for those who can 
spare a month for visa, a 2nd 
month for the journey and at least 
200 Ibs sterling ($560) for expenses. 


Que 
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EDUCATION—12 

If what we believe to be our 
American culture is to be preserv- 
ed, it will be thru the research, the 
resourcefulness, and the influence 
of a comparatively small group of 
talented persons. Subjecting a 
larger and iarger proportion of our 
youth to elementary mathematical 
and scientific instruction will not 
accomplish what we are after. It is 
essential that every American child 
should learn to read and write and 
cipher. But it is even more desir- 
able at the moment that the best 
should get the best. For the mo- 
ment we should be more concerned 
with the uncommon than with the 
average. Selecting the best-quali- 
fied, educating them to the highest 
level of which they are capable, and 
then using them as their genius 
directs—this is the policy which 
might conceivably save us from de- 
struction.—CLaupE M Fvess, former 
headmaster, Phillips Academy, 
“Money Is Not Enough,” Saturday 
Review, 2-1-’58. 


A few yrs ago, believe it or not— 
somebody got a PhD degree on a 
dissertation on “The Micturition 
Pattern of the Dog.” Which is hi- 
falutin’ language for “What Makes 
Dogs that Way About Fireplugs.” 
—Wm™ Smyser, College & Univer- 
sity. 


FAMILY LIFE—13 

To discover how much leisure 
time housewives have with all the 
time and labor-saving devices a- 
vailable today, Prof J Roy Leevy 
of Purdue Univ embarked upon a 
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survey of 1,250 city and country 
housewives, whose husbands repre- 
sented 28 different occupations. 
The result? Only 10 rural women 
and 12 urban ones out of the 1,250 
had as many as 5 hrs to themselves 
during their waking moments. The 
vast marjority had only between 
one and 2 hrs of freedom.—LeEsTER 
Davin “Did You Marry the Right 
Girl?” Mechanix Illustrated, 2-’58. 


Que scrap book 


It may be said of Henry Is- 
SEN, Norwegian dramatist born 
130 yrs ago (Mar 20, 1828) that 
he was ist to present social 
problems in theatrical form. He 
opposed established gov’ts be- 
cause they tended to subordi- 
nate the individual to the state. 
To Ibsen the compact majority 
was ever the enemy. Our ezx- 
cerpt presents his philosophy 
succinctly. It is from the play, 
Pillars of Society, written in 
1877, and is a title which might 
have been applied aptly to all 
the author’s succeeding plays: 


The spirit of truth and the 
spirit of freedom—they are the 
Pillars of society. 
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GOD—and Man—14 

As the sun creates your shadow, 
God creates your soul—but in each 
case it is you who determine the 
Shape of it—THe Country Parson, 
Register & Tribune Syndicate. 
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GOOD-OLD-DAYS—15 

The Good Old Days—When Re- 
publicans thought “emergencies” 
were caused by Democrats.—Dan 
Kipney, Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers. 


GOVERNMENT—Cost—16 

It costs more to keep Fed’l em- 
ployes in paper towels today than it 
cost to run the whole Fed’l Gov’t in 
1908.—Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


INFLATION—17 

Inflation is when, after you get 
the money to buy something, it 
isn’t enough—P-K Sideliner, hm, 
Peter Kuntz Co. 


LANGUAGE—18 

The slogan, “Let Them Learn 
English” heard so often from 
Americans in the past, will soon be 
counted among the “famous last 
words.” It will sound pretty silly 
on a jet transport bound from New 
York to Paris. It is a hangover 
from an age of political and cul- 
tural isolationism which is _ irre- 
trievably gone—E M Wo tr, Modern 
Language Jnl. 


A language must grow or die. 
Shakespeare managed to write with 
a vocabulary of 15,000 words To- 
day the language of England, 
America and other English-speak- 
ing lands embraces 600,000 words, 
and is growing daily. — WALTER 
MonrrieD, Milwaukee Jnl. 


LEADERSHIP—19 

I find that more than half the 
execs I interviewed admitted to 
being very shy when young. I found 
so many shy execs that I began to 
ask some of the later ones inter- 
viewed what had happened to the 


loud-mouthed bullies so common 
in school days. . . There was some 
agreement that perhaps the bullies 
had developed their personalities 
too early in life or had become very 
aggressive in order to cover up a 
fundamental weakness. “Knowing 
everything” had made them un- 
receptive to furthur learning. By 
contrast, the person initially shy 
was receptive and still capable of 
being moulded to the needs, ideas 
and qualities required for success. 
His development had been slower 
but had cont’d right up to adult 
age and beyond. — Gro CopEMAN, 
British author, Promotion & Pay 
for Executives. 


LIFE—Living—20 

Some yrs ago a middle-aged 
Boston surgeon said to Dean Sperry 
of Harvard: “It has taken me half 
my life to find out that my task in 
life is not to make something of 
myself but to find a job that is 
worth doing and then lose myself 
in it.” The surgeon’s statement re- 
minds me of a conversation report- 
ed between Herbert Spencer and 
Thos Huxley, two of the 19th cen- 
tury’s most eminent leaders of 
thought. Spencer said, “I suppose 
all one can do with one’s life is to 
make one’s mark and die.” Huxley 
repl’d, “It is not necessary to make 
one’s mark, all one need do is to 
give a push.”—RaLPH W SocKMAN, 
“What Does It Mean To Win?” 
Arkansas Methodist 1-2-’58. 


We make a living by what we get, 
but we make a life by what we give. 
— York Trade Compositor, hm, 
York Composition Co. 
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St Patrick and the 
Snake Stories 

Any Irishman will tell you that 
the murmur of the waters along 
the coastal areas is, in simple 
truth, the pleading of the snakes 
to come back to the land. They 
have been crying thus since St 
Patrick drove them into the sea 
15 centuries ago. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia is 
silent on this serpentine feat, tho 
it does tell of a host of demons in 
the form of vultures which beset 
the saint and were finally drowned 
in the sea in answer to his pleas for 
deliverance. Most Irishmen prefer 
the snake stories. 

According to Irish lore, Patrick 
frightened the snakes away by 
beating a drum. He beat it with 
such evangelical zeal that he 
knocked a hole in it. This jeopar- 
lized the success of the miracle. But 
an angel appeared in good season 
and mended the drum. 

A delightful legend relates that 
Patrick had banished all reptiles 
except one wily old serpent. So the 
saint fashioned a fine box and in- 
vited the serpent to make it his 
domicile. The serpent objected that 
it was not big enough for a com- 
fortable dwelling place. Patrick fi- 
nally induced him to crawl inside 
and try it out for size. As soon as 
the serpent was snugly inside, Pat- 
rick shut the lid, fastened it, and 
threw the box into the sea. 


Quit 
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MARRIED LIFE—21 

(Sex manuals) give the impres- 
sion that success in marriage is es- 
sentially a question of good sex ad- 
justment.I have known couples who 
achieved a sex relationship which 
the manuals would rank as perfect. 
But this did not prevent their mar- 
riage from going on the rocks. One 
wife put it neatly: “Our sex rela- 
tionship was perfect, but we have 
failed in our personal relationship. 
And now our sex relationship has 
nothing left to express.’—Dr Davin 
R Mace, Prof of Human Relations, 
Drew Univ, “Are Sex Manuals a 
Threat to Happy Marriage?” Mc- 
Call’s, 1-’58. 


MISSIONS—22 

A missionary, home on furlough, 
was invited to a dinner at a sum- 
mer resort where he met many 
women of prominence and position. 
Afterward, he wrote a letter to his 
wife: “Dear Wife: I’ve had dinner 
at the hotel. The company was 
wonderful. I saw strange things to- 
day. Many women were present, 
and some of them to my certain 
knowledge, wore a church, 40 cot- 
tage organs, and 20 libraries.” 

In his great longing for money 
to provide the Gospel for hunger- 
ing millions, he could not refrain 
from estimating the silks, satins 
and the diamonds of the guests at 
the dinner in terms of his people’s 
need.—J ARTHUR SPRINGER, editor, 
Sermonbuilders. 


MODERN AGE—23 

The automobile is such a strong 
instrument of self-expression that 
it has replaced house, home and 
motherhood as a gauge of security 


and success. — Guy SHIPLER, Jr, 


Popular Science. 








Week of March 16-22 


Nat'l Children’s Wk 
Nat’l Library Wk 
Nat’l Salesmen’s Wk 
Nat'l Wildlife Wk 


Mar 16—75 yrs ago today (1883) 
Susan Hayhurst graduated from 
Phila College of Pharmacy; lst 
woman to graduate from a school 
of pharmacy in U S. (But she was 
not the ist woman pharmacist. 
Elizabeth Marshall served as mgr 
of Phila apothecary from 1804 un- 
til 1825.) 


Mar 17—St Patrick’s Day (1465th 
anniv of death in 493). .. 60 yrs 
ago (1898) John P Holland’s sub- 
marine was submerged off Staten 
Island, N Y, remaining under wat- 
er almost an hr and three-quarters. 
(2 yrs later a Holland sub was pur- 
chased by U S Navy, our list under- 
water craft). . . 10th anniv (1948) 
Brussels Pact; 50-yr military alli- 
ance signed by England, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg. 


Mar 18—415 yrs ago (1543) Fer- 
nando DeSoto, on an exploration 
trip, rep’ted that the Mississippi 
River began overflowing its banks. 
High water did not recede until 
May. This was list recorded flood 
in U S. .. 100th anniv (1858) b of 
Rudolph Diesel, German engineer; 
inventor of the engine that bears 
his name. 


Mar 19—Feast of St Joseph. . . 
This is the date swallows tradition- 
ally ret’n to San Juan Capistrano 





Mission, ig Calif. . 
(1813) 
Scottish missionary and African 
explorer. 


. 145th anniv 
b of David Livingstone, 


Mar 20—I1st Day of Spring. 
130th anniv (1828) b of Henrik Ib- 
sen, Norwegian dramatist and poet; 
founder of modern social drama... 
125th anniv (1833) signing of 
Treaty of Amity & Commerce with 
Siam. (Our list treaty with a Far 
Eastern country. One copy was in 
Siamese, one in English, with a 
Portuguese and a Chinese transla- 
tion annexed.) 


Mar 21—Feast of St Benedict (He 
developed principles of what later 
became Benedictine order). . .Nat’l 
Teen-Agers Day (sponsored by 
Nat’l Teen-Agers Day Committee, 
to develop a more compatible re- 
lationship between teen-ager and 
society) . 90th anniv (1868) 
founding in N Y C of Sorosis, 1st 
U S club for professional women. . . 
40 yrs ago (1918) German long- 
range guns fired on Paris from dis- 
tance of 75 mi’s; establishing new 
long-range record; causing great 
consternation (War I). 


Mar 22—90th anniv (1868) b of 
Rob’t Andrews Millikan, American 
physicist; awarded Nobel prize in. 
23 for early work on cosmic rays. 
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POPULATION—24 

The population of Americans 
over 65 is increasing at twice the 
rate of our over-all population rise. 
Never have the ranks of “old tim- 
ers” been so unexclusive—14,500,000 
of them 65 or older, or 8% percent 
of the U S population (with an es- 
timate of 25 million by 1982) —MzrL- 
ton GOoLIn, “Better Things Ahead 
For Senior Citizens?” Today’s 
Health, 2-’58. 


PRAYER—25 

A young minister had just settled 
in his 1st pastorate in Philadelphia, 
when he was visited one evening by 
one of the laymen of the church. 
The man said to him: “You do not 
seem to be a strong preacher. In 
the usual order of things you will 
fail here, but a little group of us 
have agreed to gather every Sun- 
day morning to pray for you.” 

The young man saw that group 
of people grow to more than 1,000 
persons, all praying wkly for their 
pastor. He was J Wilbur Chapman, 
who grew to become one of the 
greatest preachers America has 
ever known.—Wesleyan Methodist. 


PRESENT—Future—26 

Anne Lindbergh notes thought- 
fully that “America, which has the 
most glorious present still existing 
in the world today, hardly stops to 
enjoy it, in her insatiable appetite 
for the future.” Our European 
neighbors, on the other hand, are 
seeking to forget their agonizing 
past, and they prefer not to think 
of the perilous future. Therefore, 
they are “enjoying the moment 


even if it means merely a walk in 








the country on Sunday or sipping 
a cup of black coffee at a sidewalk 
cafe.”—HaroLp BLAKE WALKER, “The 
Eternal Now,” Presbyterian Life, 
2-8-’58. 


RACE—27 

A 3-yr-old girl was riding in a 
taxi with her mother when she 
pointed to the Negro driver and 


asked, “Mommie, why is he so 
black?” The mother, seeing the 
man’s shoulders tense, hastily 


searched for the right words to sat- 
isfy both her companions. She said, 
“God makes people as he makes 
flower gardens, so the world will be 
more colorful. Some of us are white, 
some brown, some black, some yel- 
low—and there are variations of all 
these shades. That makes us all 
the more interesting to look at, 
don’t you agree?” The little girl 
nodded, and as they left the cab 
the driver said, “Ma’am, when my 
little girl gets big enough to ask me 
why some people are so white, I'll 
be happy to know what to tell her.” 
—Dawn CROWELL Norman, “Keep 
Your Beauty in Tact,” Ladies’ Home 
Jnl, 2-’58. 


RECREATION—28 

Planned recreation is the oppor- 
tunity for the more complete life. 
It makes constructive use of leisure 
and provides a desirable end to the 
quest of people which otherwise 
might result in what we call juve- 
nile delinquency and adult crime. 
Money used for planned recreation 
helps to reduce society’s costs for 
mental hospitals, alcoholic rehabil- 
itation centers, and correctional in- 
stitutions—Ratpx J ANpREws, “The 
‘Forgotten’ Teen-Ager,” Recreation, 
2-’58. 
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Tempo of th 


The Roman Emperor Augustus 
used to tell time according to how 
long it took him to read certain 
passages of Scripture. (He once fell 
asleep while reading and was con- 
fused about time for several days.) 

Our time track has become some- 
what more systematized since the 
days of Augustus—and since the 
Indians reckoned time roughly 
from the moon. But Dr Lloyd Motz, 
prof of physics and astronomy, 
Columbia Univ, warns that a new 
adjustment will be necessary as we 
move into the realm of outer space. 
Earth’s calendar and clock will be 
obsolete; our concept of night and 
day will become meaningless. 

Writing in Christian Science 
Monitor, on the new interplanetary 
clock developed by Hamilton Watch 
Co, Harry C Kenney points out 
that while a yr goes by on earth 
only slightly more than half a yr 
has elapsed on Mars; a 21-yr-old 
person on earth would theoretically 
be only 11% yrs old on Mars. It’s 
all pretty confusing. But we may 
get used to it in time. Greenwich 
time, that is. 

It may now be said that the Er- 
plorer didn’t get into the precise 
orbit intended — a slight miscue 
that, while causing some chagrin 
in engineering circles, promises a 
more fruitful yield of data. 

Altho no inventory has yet been 
released, it may be assumed that 
the satellite carried: (a) a Geiger 
counter for the measurement of 
cosmic rays; (b) inside and outside 
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thermometors; (c) microphones to 
assess the quantity of cosmic dust 
colliding with the object. 

The range of the Explorer (from 
200 to 1700 mi’s above earth) sub- 
Stantially exceeds either of the 
Russian satellites. This greater 
range, plus “more sophisticated” 
instrumentation, is expected to 
yield a heavier payload of data. 

Broadcasts from the Explorer are 
channelled to the jet propulsion lab 
maintained by the Calif Inst of 
Technology at Pasadena. There the 
cosmic ray data will be dubbed on- 
to magnetic tapes and shipped to 
Univ of Iowa. Meteor data, similar- 
ly taped, go to the Air Force Re- 
search Center, Cambridge, Mass. 
Temperature data will be analyzed 
at Pasadena. Scientists must await 
analysis and release from these 
various sources. But one deduction 
seems immediately justified: neith- 
er cosmic rays nor meteoritic frag- 
ments pose an_ insurmountable 
barrier to future space travel. From 
preliminary observations, Dr Wm 
Pickering, of Pasadena, deduces 
that cosmic radiation, within the 
Ezxplorer’s realm, is not more than 
12 times that at the earth’s surface. 
There’s no proof the satellite has 
encountered meteoritic particles. 
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RUSSIA—vs the West—29 

Up to now the Russian leaders 
have proved no more than that 
they can bld some powerful basic 
industries. They have not yet 
shown themselves willing and able 
to pass on the benefits of these on 
a large scale to their peoples; the 
sputnik was raised upon a basis of 
continued and widespread poverty 
by Western standards. Even if the 
Russians do these things, the West 
need not feel dismay. It has no 
reason to begrudge the Russians a 
fuller and more comfortable life; 
and it may well suspect that, as 


their material prosperity increases, 


so will their demand for a more lib- 
eral system of gov’t. A richer Rus- 
sian society may possibly prove to 
be a quite different kind of society 
from that which the free world has 
come to fear in the past. The essen- 
tial thing is for the West to stand 
by its own concept of the world it 
wants to make. The challenge will 
then be to the Russians.—Econo- 
mist, London. 


SCIENCE—30 

Altho this may seem a paradox, 
all exact science is dominated by 
the idea of approximation. When 
a man tells you that he knows the 
exact truth about anything, you 
are safe in inferring that he is an 
inexact man. — BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
Science Digest. 


Our choice is brutally clear. As 
a society, we can either learn ma- 
thematics and science—or Russian. 
—Dr Lawrence R Harstap, Science 
Digest. 
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SECURITY—31 


The dinosaur’s eloquent lesson is 
that if some bigness is good, an 
over-abundance of bigness is not 
necessarily better. If our trend to 
bigness continues unrestrained, 
American society as we know it 
may be-infinitely damaged. For we 
will move inevitably from free-en- 
terprise to socialized capitalism. 
And our political and personal 
freedoms will suffer as well. We are 
already moving down a road toward 
Security rather than risk, toward 
belonging rather than beginning, 
toward adjustment rather than en- 
terprise. The road may seem broad 


and pleasant. .. But what will we 
find at the end. . . a society that is 
static rather than dynamic?. .. a 


people who are led, rather than 
leading?. . . a nation grown safe 
and sterile and feeble at its source? 
—Eric JOHNSTON, addressing Nat’l 
Defense Transport Ass’n. 
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Men may make more passes 
At girls without glasses, 
But I like to see 
Who makes passes at me! 
—SUZANNE DOUGLAss. 
32 
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SPEECH—33 

Most speeches to an hour-glass 
do some resemblance show; because 
the longer time they run the shal- 
lower they grow. — York Trade 
Compositor, hm, York Composition 
Co. 


SPEECH—Loquacity—34 

The nearest approach to dullnes 
is brought about by volubility—E 
Stuart Bates, Advertiser’s Digest. 


THOUGHT—35 

Because men think today, not 
only in terms of their own needs 
but of those of others; not only in 
terms of the present but of the fu- 
ture, we can expect a future in 
which the darkness of superstition 
and tyranny will have been pushed 
back by the dawn of enlightened 
individual thinking. — JEssE AsH 
Arnot, “Individuality,” Christian 
Science Monitor, 1-28-58. 


There seems to be suspicion on 
the part of some that the trouble 
with this country is that too many 
people are trying to think without 
having any previous experience.— 
P J Horr, Minneapolis Tribune. 


TIME & SPACE—36 

In 40 yrs men will be using 
quantum rockets “moving with the 
speed of light” according to a Rus- 
sian scientist. Prof G I Babat 
made the prediction in answer to a 
question by the editors of the Mos- 
cow mag Znanie-Sila— Missiles & 
Rockets. 


WOMEN—37 

I’m sure the woman driver would 
not have as much trouble squeezing 
into a parking space if she’d imag- 
ine it was a pr of shoes.—Tit-Bits, 
London. 


WORK—Hours—38 

Increased productivity will make 
the 4-day wk a strong possibility 
by 1970, a Dep’t of Labor expert 
says, if workers prefer it to extra 
income. . . One psychiatrist predicts 
that a 4-day wk would mean more 
broken homes. “There are many 
families that get along by keeping 
out of each other’s way,” he says. 


Another psychiatrist who has spe- 
cialized in psychological problems 
of leisure thinks that most Ameri- 
cans can’t cope with 3 days off un- 
less they have definite interests 
with specific goals. If they are to 
benefit from a 4-day wk, their 
spare hrs will have to be planned. 
—Sip Ross & Ep Krester, “Do You 
Really Want a 4-Day Work Wk?” 
Parade, 2-9-’58. 





6 
For my indolent course, 
I’ve a theory succinct: 
If I worked like a horse, 
We might both be extinct! 
—May RICHSTONE 
39 
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WORLD RELATIONS—40 

The contest for the minds and 
the allegiance of millions of people 
is just beginning. We cannot afford 
to neglect it—ALLEN W DULLEs, di- 
rector, Central Intelligence Agency, 
addressing a meeting of world lead- 
ers at Yale Univ. 


YOUTH—Example—41 

“I don’t want a teenager sitting 
in on our church consistory meet- 
ing. Do you know why?” The man 
was responding to the youth coun- 
selor’s suggestion. The counselor, 
imagining that the man was going 
to tag teens as too immature and 
irresponsible, was surprised to hear 
him say, “I’d be ashamed to have 
@ young person sit in on our meet- 
ing and see what petty things we 
bicker about.”—-HERMAN C AHRENS, 
Jr, “Youth in Their World,” Inter- 
nat’l Jnl of Religious Education. 
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A Beverly Hills doctor sent us 
this story which is currently killing 
—oops, sorry—convulsing the med- 
ical set. 

Seems a chap, recently demised, 
arrived at the pearly gates and 
waited to be let in. St Peter glanc- 
ed thru his books but failed to find 
his name. “I’m afraid there’s been 
some mistake,” he said. “You don’t 
seem to be registered up here. Have 
you tried Hell?” 

The fellow, abashed, went below 
but was told his name wasn’t on 
their list, either. “I suggest you 
try Heaven again,” said Satan. 
“Probably just an oversight on 
their part.” 

So back he went to Heaven, 
where St Peter carefully checked 
every name again. Suddenly he 
came upon it—way down at the 
bottom of the page. 

“My goodness, there’s been a ter- 
rible error somewhere along the 
line. Your name’s here all right, but 
according to our records you aren’t 
due to arrive for 6 yrs. Who’s your 
doctor?”—E E Kenyon, American 
Wkly. 


“ ” 


Geo DeWitt, the comedian, tells 
of a friend who has been borrowing 
his books for yrs—and neglecting 
to ret’n them. The other day this 
chap dropped by and asked for the 
loan of a bookcase! b 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


I Laughed At This One 


J Epw LaTHAM 

A rather raw recruit had 
been placed on night guard 
duty at a Southern training 
camp. The captain made it his 
special duty to put in an ap- 
pearance around midnight, 
checking on the guard’s behav- 
ior. Accordingly he approached 
the recruit in a remote section 
of the camp. 

“Halt!” commanded the em- 
bryo soldier, who then stood 
facing his superior officer in 
obvious confusion. 

“What’s the matter, soldier?” 
asked the captain. “Don’t you 
know what to say next?” 

“No, sir,” admitted the re- 
cruit, “but you’d better stand 
right there until I think of the 
right words!” 
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The section foreman who was al- 
ways driving his men in order to 
get the maximum efficiency from 
each addressed one of the laborers. 

“Hey, Mike,“ he shouted, “why 
don’t you lift your pick higher off 
the ground?” 

“That I would do,” said Mike, 
“but you hang over my shoulder 
so much that I’m afraid of hitting 
you in the eye.” — Tracks, hm, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. c 
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A Kansas farmer, who had a rep- 
utation as a skinflint, had 2 hired 
men and a maid. Rumors got a- 
round that he was paying starv- 
ation wages, so a fed’l inspector 
from the Wage and Hour Admini- 
stration called on him. “I under- 
stand that you are violating the 
law by paying below the minimum,” 
the inspector stated. 

“I am, huh?” the farmer retorted 
indignantly. “Well, there’s Jake, 
who milks the cows and does the 
chores around the barn; go ask 
him.” “Forty dollars a wk, sir,” was 
Jake’s reply. “And there’s Clem,” 
the farmer said, calling over the 
other hired man. “Tell this man 
your wages.” “Forty dollars a wk, 
sir,’ Clem said. “And there’s Han- 
nah, the maid,” the farmer said, 
“Ask her.” “Thirty dollars a wk 
with room and board, sir,” Hannah 
repl’d. 

“All right, any more?” the in- 
spector asked. “Well, no—only the 
half-wit,” the farmer repl’d. “He 
gets $10 a wk for tobacco and his 
board and room.” 

“Could I speak to him?” the in- 


spector asked. “Well,” repl’d the 
farmer, “you’re speakin’ to him 
right now.”—Capper’s Wkly. d 


“ ” 


They rehearsed the revue again. 
The star made a mess of her part. 
The author was unhappy and told 
her what he thought. 

“And yet,” babbled the guilty one, 
“TI spent all night studying my 
lines.” 

To which the author repl’d “You 
should have studied mine!”—Pour- 
quoi Pas? Brussels (Quore trans- 
lation). e 


The tv networks are _ getting 
ready to do some Westerns on fairy 
stories. The 1st release will be ti- 
tled, Little Red Ridingherd.—HENRY 
VANCE. 

He who hesitates is probably at 
a stop street——FRANKLIN P JONEs. 

We do not live by bread alone— 
but dough plays a very important 
part—D O FLYNN. 

It is not only ungentlemanly for 
a man to use the term “scheming 
woman’—it is also repetitious. — 
Ken Krart. 

A wolf is a man who is waiting 
for the right girl to come alone.— 
JOHN J PLOMP. 

As yet, no one has invented a 
self-starting rumor. — Francis O 
WALSH. 

Well, the U S has finally suc- 
ceeded in putting an earth satellite 
into space, by Jupiter/—Adv Age. 

Feathered creatures who flew 
south this winter obviously have 
bird brains—PerTre Barirp, New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune. 

Today is like a newsreel of the 
1920’s—waistlines for women are 
going out and breadlines for men 
coming back. — DAN KIDNEY, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
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Morale Builder 
Elsa Schiaparelli has designed 
nurses’ uniforms in shocking pink, 
aquamarine, and teal blue. Doctors 
believe bright shades will serve as 
a morale builder for patients. — 
News item. 


It used to be, since Florence Night- 

Ingale, that nurses dressed in 
white, 

And calmed the fevered and dys- 
peptic 

By looking cool and antiseptic. 


However now the doctors think 
That uniforms in shocking pink 
And other hues will do the trick 
And make one happy to be sick. 


Well, this may help as much as 
flowers 

To cheer the convalescent’s hours. 

Aquamarine, teal blue, and such 

Are sure to add a gayer touch. 


But to be honest, doctors, really, 

It’s not the color, pink or teally, 

Of nurses’ uniforms that takes 

A fellow’s thoughts from pains and 
aches. 

What counts about a uniform, 

What builds morale, what gives it 
charm, 

Depends not on the hue it’s died 

But, rather, on the nurse inside. 


In short, this fact you can’t escape: 
It’s not so much the shade as 
shape. 
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An ex-Manhattanite, 
town for a few days, called an old 
friend to join him for lunch. The 
man appeared, sporting a _ beard. 

“Hey,” remarked his host, as they 


back in 


sat down, “since when the fur 
piece?” 
“Oh, - this!” ans’red his friend 


sourly, then proceeded to curse the 
thing bitterly, crying aloud to the 
fates that compelled him to wear it. 
His host, being of logical mind, ask- 
him if he really disliked it or was 
putting on a show. 

“I tell you I hate the biasted 
thing!” 

“Well,” said his friend, 
don’t you get rid of it?” 

The bearded one leaned forward 
with a fierce smile. “Because,” he 
hissed, “my wife hates it, too!”—E 
E Kenyon, American Wkly. f 

“For months,” said the gadabout, 
“I couldn’t discover where my hus- 
band spent his evenings.” 

“And then what happened?” 
breathlessly asked her friend. 

“Well,” she said, “one evening I 
went home and there he was.”— 
Atlas News, hm, Atlas Auto Fi- 
nance Corp’n. g 


Arthur, 7-yr-old son of Sid Dor- 
ros, head of the NEA Publications 
Division, has been brimming with 
self-confidence since his teacher 
commended him on his “good 
ideas.” 

After listening intently on the 
radio, he turned to his dad. “This 
Russian sputnik seems to have 
everybody worried. Do they know 
what to do about it yet?” 

When Sid repl’d in the negative, 
Arthur asked, “Well, if I get any 
good ideas about what to do, who 
do I tell?”—Mitprep S Fenner, edi- 
tor, NEA Jnl. h 
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only 


$4.50 


on approval 


Good illustrations, spaced at inter- 
vals, provide essential seasoning for 


the spoken or written word. They add 
the vitally important change of pace. 
But you know how desperately diffi- 
cult it is to find the right story at the 
right time. 

About 20 years ago we published the 
first book of Illustrative Stories alpha- 
Ever 


since that handy volume finally went 


betically arranged by theme. 


out of print, people have been asking 


Nothing illustrates 
your point like 
a Good Story... 


- -- and here are 
more than 1,000 
arranged for your 


ready reference 


From Aesop to ihe Atomic Age, writers 
and speakers have iurned to the illustra- 
tive story to add spark and sparkle — 
punch and power—to the factual message. 
There’s no effective substitute. 


for “more of those illustrative stories.” 
— really good 
ones — are hard to come by. And now 


But illustrative stories 


at last we have a new collection — 
even bigger and better than the pop- 
They 
conveniently 
than 150 
alphabetically 
“Zeal.” Better get 
away. You may 


Tell a Story. Stories are 

more 
ranging 
“Ambition” 
copy right 
needing an extra 


ular 
arranged under 
subject headings, 
from to 
your 
be 


good illustrative story any day now. 


We'd like to send your copy of The Speaker’s Book of 


Illustrative Stories 


“on suspicion.” Look it over and decide 


whether it deserves a permanent place on your bookshelf. 


The price is $4.50, 


but you needn’t send any money now. 


If you prefer to remit with your order (under our money- 


back guarantee) we'll prepay postage and include a free copy 


7 of pamphlet, How 
LAN As 
jd si ttm OROKE HOUSE, 
ae —— 


to Use Illustrative Stories. 


Dept. Q-8, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





ARTHUR BesTor, founder, Council 
for Basic Education: “To argue 
that it’s ‘undemocratic’ for a school 
to reward superior intellectual 
achievement is tantamount to say- 
ing that because men generally are 
sinners, a church ought not to 
revere the saintly.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


Sir ANDREW COHEN, British rep- 
resentative, UN Trustee Council: 
“To campaign against colonialism 
is like barking up a tree that has 
already been cut down.” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


So far, no candidate for election 
has come up with a slogan like 
“Two Boats in Every Backyd,” but 
we'll bet it isn’t long before one 
does. Meanwhile, back at the boat- 
house, the battle of mat’ls is bring- 
ing changes and improvements 
worth knowing about. Glass tex- 
tiles, which went into the hulls of 
55,000 small boats in ’57, will be 
used in 75,000 this yr. Advantages 
over wood are minimum upkeep 
and tendency not to damage easily. 
Aluminum boats are also gaining 
over wood—one-third of last yr’s 
460,000 outboard boats were alumi- 
num, which won’t shrink, swell, rot, 


become water-logged or need much 
maintenance. Improved bldg tech- 
niques and structural advances will 
lead to bigger and more advanced 
aluminum boats. 

Ransom F Shoup Co, Ahoskie, 
N C, mkts a motorboat which can 
be propelled by an_ internally 
mounted outboard motor. The 18-ft 
inboard-outboard weighs £00 lbs, 
mounts a 30-to-70 horse power mo- 
tor in a well 4 ft from stern. Hull 
tunnel draws off smoke, fumes; 
muffles sounds. Mkrs claim more 
balanced ride, easier steering. $1495 
(without motor). 





